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special interest, since it has been rather the fashion of late among 
writers of this school to deny that there is any such thing as 
epistemology. The Essay is divided into four chapters : I. Truth 
as Correspondence; II. Truth as a Quality of Independent En- 
tities; III. Truth as Coherence (containing two sections : 1. The 
Coherence-Notion of Truth ; 2. Degrees of Truth) ; IV. The 
Negative Element and Error. The second chapter is concerned 
with the view of truth that is chiefly associated with the names 
of Mr. B. Russell and Mr. G. E. Moore. The reply to Mr. 
Joachim's criticisms by Mr. Russell in the October number of 
Mind should be noted. The third chapter is mainly concerned 
with the doctrines of Mr. Bradley. Mr. Joachim does not dis- 
cuss the view of truth commonly described by the term Prag- 
matism; and it is doubtful whether the reasons given for this 
omission are adequate. There can be no doubt that Mr. Joachim's 
book is a very valuable contribution to philosophy, though it con- 
fessedly leaves some fundamental difficulties unsolved. 

Professor Baldwin's book is somewhat more difficult to char- 
acterize. It is an extensive work, apparently intended to com- 
prise several volumes, though only one has at present appeared. 
Its general nature is indicated by the term Genetic Logic, which 
brings it into close relation to the works of Hegel and Dr. Bosan- 
quet ; but the psychological and epistemological — as distinguished 
from the more purely logical — sides are more prominent in Pro- 
fessor Baldwin's book than in the Logics of Hegel and Bosan- 
quet; and the method of treatment aims at being more purely 
genetic. It is a work of much learning and research, and of 
very considerable interest; but it will be easier to estimate its 
value when the remaining parts have been completed. 

It should be added that in neither of these books is any attempt 
made to draw a sharp distinction between epistemological prob- 
lems and those that belong to ontology. 

J. S. Mackenzie, 

University College, Cardiff. 

The Dissociation of a Personality: A Biological Study in 
Abnormal Psychology, by Morton Prince, M. D. Longmans,, 
Green & Co., 1906. 

This book, which is the result of the continuous study of one 
case for a period of more than' six years, together with the anal- 
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ogous cases which are already known to the medical profession, is 
the first serious attempt to interest any but the special reader in 
some of the problems of abnormal psychology, which present them- 
selves particularly to the medical practice, rather than to the pro- 
fessor of experimental psychology. To-day the study of the 
causes and treatment of all kinds of nervous disorders is one of the 
most absorbing and important in the field of science, and Dr. 
Prince has perhaps gone further than any one else in America in 
clearing up much of the rubbish which has hindered even a slight 
understanding of nervous diseases. Aside, then, from the fact that 
the book reads like the strangest romance, it is of great interest in 
that it shows or suggests the causes of many of the unusual nervous 
states which in the brutal and egotistical push of everyday life are 
looked upon as simple perversions of humor, while in reality they 
are pathological states which careful intelligent treatment would 
completely rectify. From this it will be seen that the book, care- 
fully read, will also be an aid to that great body of practitioners who 
are constantly coming in contact with more or less aggravated 
conditions of nervous instability, their only treatment of which is 
now by means of drugs. 

It would be very difficult for anyone who believes himself normal 
to read this book with any other feeling than that, perhaps, with 
which he read, long ago, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde : unless, indeed, 
he read that visionary masterpiece with the firm conviction that it 
was all true. True, to be sure, it was, in the sense that it presented 
nothing which modern psychical investigation has not proven to 
exist in actual life, and the case of which this book of Dr. Prince 
gives the full history, presents all the strange changes of personal- 
ity and of character which Mr. Hyde showed different from Dr. 
Jekyll, except the wanton cruelty and unrestrained brutality. 

The task of presenting to the public a case of this kind in such a 
way as to retain its dramatic interest and render it easy of compre- 
hension, while at the same time endowing it with a sufficient so- 
briety to impose its really scientific character, is by no means an 
easy one. Dr. Prince believed that it might best be accomplished 
by adopting the biological method of presenting facts as they oc- 
curred, and at times determining the importance of the facts so far 
presented. This method, of course, necessitated a great many 
repetitions, and at times made the book heavy, though it had the 
advantage, questionable, perhaps, of helping it out of the field of 
evident science into that of seeming romance. I am not sure that 
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the interest is in this way increased, except possibly for the reader 
who might wish simply the thread of strange events, without 
stopping to inquire into the deeper psychological conditions made 
evident by these phenomena. But even these phenomena, in the 
present volume, often require some explanation or commentary at 
the time they are presented, and that same explanation is again 
necessary, or seemed so, when their relation is shown. Thus a 
certain amount of confusion arises from the very method which it 
was hoped would work toward clearness. In some instances, too, 
the interest the author felt in his subject led him to make digres- 
sions (such as on page 149) the only effect of which is to lengthen 
unnecessarily the book and distract the reader's attention, while 
not really making him better acquainted with the subject. These 
restrictions are but technical imperfections of form and manner of 
presentation, and do not materially lessen the interest of the book ; 
do not at all lower the value of the subject. 

The dissociation of a personality: perhaps that does not mean 
much to you now. Read the book, and it will mean to you then the 
events of six years of the strangest life of which probably there is 
any definite record. It is the authentic story of a young woman's 
body which has for five years been possessed, occupied, directed in 
its movements, cared for or abused, loved or hated alternatingly by 
three different mental entities, three different persons. That is 
difficult to understand ; rather hard to believe. Let me explain : If 
you who> are reading should suddenly lose consciousness com- 
pletely, and a consciousness as different from yours as any you can 
conceive should enter your body and direct its movements, that 
body would certainly perform acts which were utterly foreign to 
your nature, and might, for the period of occupation by this strange 
consciousness, be quite different in its nature and in its movements 
from the body which reflected your mentality. So, too, it might 
further differ if it were possessed by a mind unlike this second as 
it was unlike your own. You would be likely, upon waking, upon 
changing from one state to another, to find what was practically 
permanent in you, your body, was in a position or place which you, 
the present owner, could in no way explain. Do you not think you 
would feel confused, possibly a trifle troubled, to wake to find your- 
self in a train going you knew not where, and going there you 
knew not why ? or sitting on the seashore in some desolate place you 
utterly failed to recognize? Yet these situations are simple in 
comparison with the troubles a constant change of associations 
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would work in your social world. Now just such were the condi- 
tions of life to which Miss Beauchamp, the subject — I was goings 
to say heroine — of this remarkable book, had constantly to adapt 
herself. Miss Beauchamp, or the Misses Beauchamp — for 
the three personalities which alternated with one another in the 
conscious direction of the one body which the world knew as Miss 
Beauchamp — were each absolutely distinct one from the other; 
each had its own conscious life and its hoard of memories, its likes 
and dislikes, its beliefs, and its friends and enemies. Sometimes, 
happily, these were alike, so that two, maybe, of the Misses Beau- 
champ had the same friend, or shunned the thing they in common 
held distasteful. But more often in nothing was there such accord, 
and much life was unlived as fast as a change occurred. Even if 
the three directing minds were of a common understanding in try- 
ing to lessen as much as possible the difficulties which their con- 
stant interchange imposed upon them, life would have been far less 
a burden to them than it actually was. Instead they were at con- 
tinual strife with each other, laboring incessantly to undo the work 
which each had done, and each laying obstructions in the way of 
any progress which either of the other two had hoped to make. If 
you were living in the same house with such a nature, with such a 
person, you would probably suppress him, or else change your 
abode — possibly you might do both : but forced to live in the same 
body with an individual of so provoking a nature, to alternate with 
him, to come after him into consciousness, and be forced to accept 
all the pleasant surprises he had with much forethought arranged 
for your satisfaction, you would, without doubt, after a little while 
become most active and vindictive in the skill with which you 
thwarted these attacks, and planned vengeance upon your two re- 
lentless enemies. This you would surely do — unless you were an 
angel. 

Now that is just exactly what one of these persons of the hero- 
ine's life was — a saint. A saint, an angel, they are the same thing, 
and neither are meant for this world, so when she had to fight 
against the other two for her existence in the flesh, she was at 
great disadvantage, and had, of course, to disappear, to become 
after a long while but a memory to the others, and a great pain 
and cause for wonderment to herself, in the rare moments when 
she came into consciousness. It was she, nevertheless, who as a 
dissociated personality, a part of the real complete person — now 
we have got at what she was, at what they all were — was the first 
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to make her appearance, and to show those conditions of hysteria 
and anaesthesia which unmistakably indicate a state of dissociation 
of consciousness. Anaesthesia,' aboulia,!' amnesia, hysteria, abnor- 
mal susceptibility to suggestions, all these pathological states show 
that the mind — and this is the theory which Dr. Prince promises 
to develop for us in another volume — by some psychological acci- 
dent! has been divided into, morel than one/ conscious entity, into 
two or three "bundles," shall I sajy? ojf conscious states. These 
mental states, dissociated from the main stream of consciousness, 
remainj "subconscious" when not in communication, with the motor 
and sensory centres. Through hypnosis they may become momen- 
tarily or temporarily "conscious :" for this period there is generally 
complete amnesia, that is, absence of memory. In the case of 
Miss Beauchamp, three such conscious states were in alternation 
automatically, and in the case of one, called in joke Sally, volition- 
ally, in part, at least. For though at times, and for long periods 
this personality was not in communication; withl the sensory and 
motor centres, was 'really a "subconsciousness," still she was aware 
of the impressions received and the movements made by the per- 
sonality which for the time! was in control of those centres, and 
upon herself coming into possession of the body, had,\ complete 
memory) o(f the events of the body's life while she was a "subcon- 
sciousness." Thus it is probable that! her life was continuous, 
while that of her companions of the body was broken by long 
periods of blankness, corresponding with the lapses of conscious- 
ness which occurred while either of the other personalities con- 
trolled the life centres. These two other personalities, the "Saint" 
and the "Devil," as Sally was pleased to call them, because of their 
opposite characteristics, are the two dissociated parts of the origi- 
nal and normal being, whose unity was destroyed by a psychologi- 
cal catastrophe some ten years ago, and of which the Saint alone 
continued in conscious existence until 1898, when Sally and the 
Devil came into life as the result of events which the book relates 
with great fullness. 

The reading or the careful study of these events, and an under- 
standing of the psychological connection between them, will be 
found of much interest to all classes of readers, not alone those 
who are looking for tales of the strange and unaccountable in 
human life, but also, and principally those who are interested in all 
kinds of psychic phenomena and whose endeavor it is through their 
profession of medicine to render normal those irregularities of 
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mind which are in reality- of a hysterical nature, and which are too 
frequently looked upon as a perversion of character or tempera- 
ment. Just how much life is a question Of mental condition, and 
how much it is altered by the changes which take place in the mind 
is most clearly shown by the event described on pages 246 and 247, 
which is attractive, too, because of its theatrical ending — of which, 
indeed, this book contains its full share. Nothing, surely, could be 
more dramatic than some of the scenes which the constant changes 
of personality present to us, and few things could be more tragic, 
in the inner sense of tragic, than some of the situations which these 
changes involve. This is scarcely the place to give examples, for 
this "house divided against itself" (such is the title of one of the 
most instructive chapters) presents complications of life which it 
is hardly possible to conceive unless the whole history of the case 
be known. Still, the final struggle between two of the person- 
alities, which resulted in the discovery of the true nature of the 
case, and in the synthesis of the disintegrated parts into the orig- 
nal (?) whole, is sufficiently strange to be interesting, even de- 
tached from the rest of the story. These two states, Sally and the 
"Devil" — the other personality, the Saint, has now been absent for 
a long while — determine upon mutual annihilation, resolve to per- 
mit no interference from their physician, Dr. Prince, who for years 
has been the director of their affairs and who has prevented seri- 
ous conflicts, and open their campaign of destruction. Sally, who 
is a continuous consciousness, even though often subconscious, and 
who besides is anaesthetic, has a decided advantage over her ad- 
versary. By being able to appear practically at will, and because of 
her anaesthesia, she is able to inflict upon the body they both occupy 
alternately pain from which she escapes because of her insensi- 
bility, but which, when her adversary becomes conscious at Sally's 
will, renders her life unbearable. This struggle lasts for about 
two weeks, at the end of iwhich their common body has been 
brought to such a state of exhaustion that Sally herself becomes 
frightened at its condition, and has recourse to Dr. Prince, who 
ends the strife. This episode, though nearly fatal to the company, 
was still a happy occurrence, for it furnished data which made pos- 
sible a true understanding of the case. From this time on their 
mental affairs begin to mend, and to-day Miss Beauchamp is prac- 
tically a normal being, whose lapses into disintegration are of 
great infrequency, and of but momentary duration. 

This book, which, as I have said, presents almost every event of 
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psychological importance which it has been possible to observe with 
any scientific exactness, contains many questions of real scientific 
interest, which are here merely touched upon in passing, but of 
which Dr. Prince surely owes us a mare extensive study and ex- 
position, such, for instance, as the relations existing between the 
subconscious thoughts and the speech and motor and sensory 
centres, suggested on page 62, or that of visions and experience, 
and again the subject of instability and suggestibility, which is 
therapeutically of infinite importance. Questions, too, of morals 
are also suggested, such as the treatment of Sally in the final set- 
tlement of affairs. If, as was the case, both the Saint and the 
Devil were forced to lose individual consciousness, to die, so that the 
synthesized personality, supposedly the original personality, might 
again exist and continue her normal life, while Sally, as truly a per- 
sonality as either of the two who were synthesized, is imprisoned 
within her fleshly walls eternally, for she has not lost consciousness 
as have the others, is not a terrible fate imposed upon this mental 
entity ? Since she must still live, and two had to die in any solu- 
tion of the difficulty, would it not be better to pass over the ques- 
tion of what process would recreate the original Miss Beauchamp 
— has she indeed been found? — and what real advantage to any- 
one that she should be? — and give to Sally a real life, instead of 
condemning her to a perpetual imprisonment ? Unquestionably it 
is of interest to know that the two parts put together made the 
original whole — a whole, however, that was already dead ; but the 
interest is nearly akin to that which physicians feel in learning by 
experiment how much the agony of a dying man may be prolonged 
by the judicious use of drugs, and in its cruelty resembles the per- 
petuation in misery and insanity of an existence which nature, even 
if only left to itself, would straightway obliterate. Will society 
ever recognize the solely personal value of life ? 

Francis Harold Dike. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 



